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THE PEETEMONS OF JOURNALISM. 



A few years ago thinking men -were agreed in grouping the 
dominant forces of our civilization in three great estates, — the 
Family, the Church, and the State. These were coordinate, 
sharing congenital authority and responsibility. All inferior 
agencies were reducible to this generalization. Nothing essential 
was left unaccounted for, — nothing merely accidental and con- 
tingent included. To-day a fourth estate asserts itself, — jour- 
nalism, — and plants itself beside, if not above, the ancient three. 
It is confessedly of yesterday.' It wastes neither time nor breath 
in establishing its legitimacy. A latter-day parvenu, its ephem- 
eral flutter, its perpetual coming and going, its very iridescence 
of transiency and unresting flux, constitute its raison <R&tre. 

It has a short root, no accumulations, and no treasury in the 
past. It is without traditions or precedents, is without organi- 
zation or corporate relations. It has no prescience, and no clearly 
ascertained heirship in the future. Like the chorus of the old 
tragedians, it lives, moves, and has its being outside the unfold- 
ing drama of growing civilization, and is only impersonal voice 
— comment. Its illumination is cold, auroral, spectral, as of the 
cerebrum. The radiance of the heart kindles it, if at all, at long, 
rare intervals. This is, in substance, its record of itself. 

There is no question as to its development. It is at the same 
time logical and symmetrical. The " News Letter " of Addison 
and Steele and journalism of to-day, the link-boy and the electric 
light, the lumbering stage-coach and the lightning express train, 
the cross-bow and battering-ram, and dynamite and the steel- 
armored frigate, all represent the movement of generations with 
correlative ratio. Journalism, as the trusty collector and dis- 
penser of news worth having, is easily understood. There is 
nothing mysterious or inscrutable about it ; nor need we won- 
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der that it multiplies its offices to keep pace with the demands 
of a civilization all the while branching out in unwonted refine- 
ments and perpetual elaboration. Plainly enough, its develop- 
ment is its own justification. It is here because the world has 
need of it. Commerce, conquest, discovery, invention, learning, 
are chief among its subsidiaries. The telegraph, stretching out 
into all the far-off crannies and interstices of this vast globe, is 
become its untiring familiar. Councils and cabinets of monarchy 
and republic, machinations of communist and nihilist, hidden 
conclaves of Holy Church, lodges, and leagues, with grip and 
countersign, withhold no secrets of word, thought, or deed from 
this irresistible absorbent, which penetrates all places and con- 
ditions like electricity itself. Journalism has become, in very 
truth, a spectroscopic panorama, wide as human experience, tak- 
ing perpetual cognizance of the unending day which follows the 
revolution of the earth. In whatever its glory and greatness may 
consist, no man can now measure or adequately extol them. 
Its houses are palaces. The Jesuit himself can impart no finer 
secrets of discipline and subordination. Specialists of consum- 
mate ripeness and culture in all departments of knowledge wait 
upon its bidding. The laureate with his chastened measures, 
the novelist of both hemispheres, the patient compiler, the imper- 
ative, sure-sighted critic, every worker whose deeds are perma- 
nent and memorable — these all bring their best in tribute to jour- 
nalism; and there are golden seasons too, and open doors to 
great reputations and distinctions within its Briarean reach. 

But there is polarity in all things, and so we shall find it pro- 
portionately developed in journalism. They who best value its 
energies and most wisely applaud its achievements, soonest mark 
its infirmities, and most sorely bewail its perversions and pre- 
tensions. Not that it is altogether prudent or judicious to formu- 
late such convictions, for journalism is not habitually patient 
or magnanimous under the most considerate criticism; and 
Lynch law, after its kind, retaliates as naturally among the met- 
ropolitan "dailies" as among the mining-camps of the Rockies. 
There is a deep and growing belief, however, that there are 
fundamental failures in journalism, that there are portentous and 
perilous abuses of function and misconception of duty, that 
there are infringements and intrusions, both insolent and incen- 
diary, together with pretensions that threaten private right and 
public well-being. 
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In all this there is no issne raised with journalism itself. Its 
failures and abuses alone are in question, and of these every 
man should judge and speak without fear or favor. 

In the outset we are confronted with its growing insincerity 
and duplicity. Who ventures, now, to go to journalism for di- 
rection in the tangled issues of the day? For journalism has 
become, very generally, the voice and echo of party — the veriest 
slave of the "Bing," that leprous excrescence of modern munici- 
palities. There is no longer a patient, lucid discussion of under- 
lying principles, as in the days of the old " Federalist." Party 
organizations have come to find their focal points no longer in 
principles and measures, but in men and spoils. Patriotism 
seems to have utterly gone out of politics, and left ravenous lust 
of office, plunder and power, as the sole centripetal, organizing 
forces. Journalism cannot rise higher than its fountain-springs 
of subsistence. It, in turn, is in subjection to cliques of traders 
and manufacturers, and rings of stock-gamblers and monopo- 
lists. The "great dailies" are often reduced to the business of 
as many organs, turning out their prescribed ditties according 
to the pleasure of the master-grinders. How many of them 
shamelessly, even ostentatiously, wear the sinister livery of 
servitude to this or that money-king ! What pregnant secrets 
of partnership and mastership might not be excavated from 
among the fiscal records of these lordly and imperious establish- 
ments ! Will a discreet man learn his lessons in politics, of men 
and measures, will he square his investments after the leadings 
of current journalism ? How shall it expose and denounce the 
sly tricks and spoliations of directors and monopolist-officials, 
in the plundering and dilution of stocks which are the people's 
properties, in the perversion and defiance of legislation, in 
the violation of charters, in the unsettling and destruction of 
values by "corners" and "combinations," — the ghoid-like tam- 
pering with food and fuel between producer and consumer — 
how shall journalism undertake to do any or all of this while it 
is lawful thrall and property of "ring," clique, "corner," or 
monopolist ? Clearly, a power greater than journalism has thrust 
a golden ring through its nose and leads it, exclusive chattel and 
creature. And what can journalism, manacled and branded as 
private property, or in bondage to its advertisers, say bravely, 
or worthily, or trustfully, about anything, so long as its fetters 
chafe and constrain ? A voice that has its price on 'Change can 
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no longer be depended on as gnide and monitor for the people. 
Until journalism breaks loose from all equivocal and venal affili- 
ations, it must be shorn of its moral dignity and content itself 
■with a languishing and spasmodic influence. 

There is, further, a growing dogmatism and imperiousness 
of utterance, a stretch of the judicial function, altogether at 
variance with its limitations and constitution; for journalism 
never deliberates, always shoots on the wing, plumes itself on 
the extempore quality of its conclusions, boldly improvising where 
slower wits advance with cautious painstaking, and falling back 
upon some reserved monopoly of intuition where the people hesi- 
tate and consider. For journalism is nothing unless it is imme- 
diate, " quick as a wink," in its methods ; so it anticipates and 
supersedes all slow-going plodders. Is there an entanglement in 
diplomacy at Berlin, at the Bosporus, at Lima, — anywhere ? 
The next morning's editorials have solved all perplexities, 
unraveled all intricacies, and henceforth there is plain sailing. 
Are the British Cabinet and Parliament, and people too, tor- 
mented and baffled with a certain Irish landlord-tenant ques- 
tion! Journalism bristles with ultimate decisions, cut and 
dried, and warranted specific for any emergency. Indeed, it is 
become a standing wonder to simple minds why these bewildered 
parties with such blundering obstinacy shut their eyes so steadily 
against these head-lights of journalism ! The four years' horror 
of rebellion and civil disintegration was, at any given stage from 
Sumter to the final collapse, under the finality of the same mys- 
terious power; and at any moment the belabored Executive 
might have found relief and victory under its direction. The 
unprecedented campaigns of the great German-French war ad- 
vanced under a continuous cross-fire of journalism, and Von 
Moltke's profoundest strategy suffered from its scathing cen- 
sures, until, under some contingency, Paris was engirdled and the 
treaty of peace and conquest duly signed and ratified. A melan- 
choly instance of this insolence of dogmatism was developed 
while the life of President Garfield was in hourly suspense. 
Journalism took the case in hand, crept into the sick man's 
chamber, into the memorable Long Branch train, into the sea- 
side cottage, into the councils of attending surgeons; button- 
holed nurses, servants, apothecaries ; followed probings, incis- 
ions, dressings and prescriptions, with oracular comment and 
unabashed dogmatism, until it almost came to appear that 
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journalism actually had the case in hand, and, under different 
conditions, might have rescued the heroic sufferer. Men grown 
gray in field and hospital surgery, practitioners of world-wide 
reputation, — all went for nothing. Science with its utmost pene- 
tration was rudely jostled, and then ignored. But journalism 
kept up its effrontery and pretension until the last, with its per- 
petual diagnosis and prognosis, its bulletins and decisions — a 
long drawn-out torment and aggravation to the suffering peo- 
ple, a scandal and offense to the medical profession at home and 
abroad. 

This disposition is specially active when critical causes involv- 
ing weighty issues are undergoing adjudication in the various 
courts. It is not without significance that judges habitually 
caution juries to avoid " the papers." For there is a double trial . 
progressing, one before the constitutional authorities, and an- 
other before the juries of journalism. "Who can undertake to 
measure the deleterious results of this meddlesome, incendiary 
intrusion ? If justice is the end sought, the judiciary is either 
competent, or it is not. There is constitutional presumption, 
however, of its absolute competency, notwithstanding journal- 
ism steps boldly into the halls of justice, sits down beside the 
" enthroned majesty of the law," tampers with testimony and 
procedure, muddles and inflames public opinion, sometimes 
unsettling the stability of jurisprudence by its own antagonistic 
verdict, even converting the criminal into a martyr, or robbing 
the innocent of due vindication. A flagrant example of this 
maladroit temper is the latest, and a distinguished jurist in 
"Washington, before whom the Government prosecution of the 
Star Route frauds is now going forward, has placed on record 
his official protest against the dangerous and revolutionary 
intrusions of journalism. Indeed, it is quite conceivable that 
such a condition of public opinion might come to exist as should 
virtually nullify the judiciary, and, for the time, make place for 
the anarchy of journalism. 

As conservator of language and literature, journalism is 
deeply in default Under some insidious " blood-poisoning" at 
the " wells of English undeflled," or some malign infatuation, it 
now runs to coarseness and slang. No scholar questions the use 
and value of strong words and popular idioms. They go into 
the bone and sinew of expression — give it momentum and pene- 
trative energy. But there remains a necessary instinct of 
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selection and discrimination which rejects coarse, clumsy catch- 
words and strong phrases of toil and traffic, which insists upon a 
pure coinage of unadulterated and legitimate quality. Journal- 
ism, in the hands of the educated and thoroughly schooled, has 
no need of meretricious and slovenly by-words and expedients. 
The English of Cobbett and Franklin, of Landor, Newman, 
Hawthorne, and Webster, needs no reenf oreement. 

Every-day journalism spreads farther and wider its corrupt, 
mongrel vocabulary, and words and phrases are found in edi- 
torials and the honor-places of the foremost " dailies" which no 
liberality of scholarship can excuse or tolerate. English jour- 
nalism, until very recent date, seems to have escaped this 
epidemic ; but, at home, since the death of Bryant and Eipley, 
journalism has, little by little, fallen into loose ways, until 
recklessness of statement, exaggeration, contortion, distortion, 
and chronic hysteria have come to mar the fair beauty and 
symmetry of idiom and construction. A long, repulsive memo- 
randum of bad, spurious words, — very " tramps" of speech, slang 
phrases and idioms, — lies before us while we write, recently 
gathered from leading editorials of the "great dailies"; and 
there seems no promise of purer usage until this present rage 
for eccentricities and sensationalism passes away. 

A far graver matter is the attitude of journalism toward 
public morality. In its business of news-telling it has come to 
drop all distinctions between wholesome, necessary intelligence 
and that which corrupts and contaminates. It has lost the old 
sensitiveness and reserve concerning sex, and has become habit- 
ually guilty of indecent exposure of transactions and behavior 
from which healthy souls shrink in disgust and abhorrence. 
Journalism has no immunity from the general laws of modesty 
and purity, and no man may rightly print and publish that 
which he would not tell his wife and children face to face. Our 
"dailies" at present are rarely fit for home-reading without 
thorough expurgation. The minute and filthy reports of scan- 
dalous trials alone constitute a flagrant and unpardonable offense 
against public morality, and should be made indictable and sub- 
ject to sharp and severe penalties. Mr. Comstock and his asso- 
ciates are busily wiping out, here and there, sly, furtive driblets 
of vicious and obscene literature ; but what can their little mops 
achieve against this perpetual, foul flood-tide of journalism? 
The Hayden and Malley trials suffused the whole community 
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with their deadly infestations. Who shall antidote or disinfect 
after such contagion, — what moral prophylactic resist the virus of 
such soul-poisoning ? 

Journalism has thus become propagandist of all manner of 
indecency, unnamable outrages and crimes of most shameful 
sort, that breed from the very telling. It forgets that ten 
thousand things are taking place all the while which are rightly 
and necessarily veiled in wholesome secrecy ; that nature hides 
the viscera and vital processes, as cities bury sewage and all 
manner of offensive waste. Yet journalism plucks off the roof, 
and pulls down the walls and sheltering partitions, and wan- 
tonly lays bare all defilement and consuming lust of poor human 
nature, as if it were, forsooth, a beneficent and philanthropic 
duty. This is neither a healing nor a purifying process. It is a 
perpetual stimulant to pruriency and vice. In its very essence it 
is degrading and seductive. It is a disclosure of the under-world 
at low tide, when all hideous, excrementitious, sickening things 
are made manifest, and pollution fills the air. The moralist and 
philanthropist together cry out against it as a crime. These and 
the Christian churches have a rightful voice in the matter, and 
justly demand a hearing. In our great cities are groups of men 
and women desperately grappling with the " social evil/' reach- 
ing out saving hands to the falling and fallen, through " mid- 
night missions" and "houses of mercy." What is journalism 
doing for them? And yet pugilism, with all the multiplied 
abominations of the " prize ring," fills column after column of 
these "leading dailies," and the shocking details of brutal 
encounters, worked up with professional elaboration, are flashed 
over the wires of the "Associated Press" into every nook and by- 
way of the land. 

In this connection "hanging days" at once suggest them- 
selves, when journalism magnifies its office in a melodramatic 
"improvement" of these frightful occasions; — following the 
condemned, from the setting of the grim death-watch, with 
sleepless eyes and vampire persistency, at meal-time, catching 
every chance or privileged word, intruding upon the closing 
solemnities of religion, and winding up at the foot of the gal- 
lows with the last convulsion of the dangling victim before the 
ghastly business is over. These, indeed, are journalism's fattest 
days, when millions, through its eyes look upon terrors and 
abominations no prison-walls are high enough to hide or wrap 
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in merciful secrecy. No hero or statesman breathes his last 
with such oppressive Mat as the vilest murderer at his rope's 
end. Not that justice should do its work in a corner, or the 
terrors of the law be shorn of their fierceness. Only this ^ that 
the world has not at this late day to learn the paralyzing 
sequences of all brutal exhibitions on the general conscience, 
whether of legalized executions, or bull-fights, or the prize-ring. 
Yet it remains for journalism to make profitable account of 
these pest-breeding plague-spots, putting money in its purse, 
while the people wonder and grieve. 

"With the elaboration and subtle organization of its forces, 
journalism has developed an inordinate hunger and thirst for 
gossip; indeed, we are in danger of becoming a nation of 
gossips. Trifles, trivialities, and tattle, like the plague of 
locusts and grasshoppers, swarm through the columns of our 
"leading dailies," and the more commanding and lordly the 
journal, the stronger and steadier the pressure of gossip. Mr. 
Emerson, with his characteristic certainty of touch, laid bare 
this infirmity when he said, in substance, that no one could 
afford to lay down Plato to give time and place for the chaff and 
litter of the " dailies." The village bantling, with its scant hun- 
dreds of readers, plays " Asmodeus" in its own little way ; and 
the insufferable particulars of back-doors and farm-yards, the 
monstrous calf, the inevitable snake-story, the collisions of 
bruisers and disreputables, the coming and going of the innu- 
merable nobodies, the raiding of a melon-patch or a dozen silver 
spoons — all are duly and industriously woven into the diurnal 
web of " local items," " paragraphs by the way," and served up 
to the omnivorous people. Such papers become neighborhood 
"exchanges," where everybody and everything are rudely pla- 
carded, pilloried, and stripped in stark notoriety. The vile 
influence spreads and penetrates, and little communities become 
trained in detective service so effectively that the social atmos- 
phere grows asphyxiating and intolerable. Hundreds of these 
gossip-breeding sheets lately passed under review, one after 
another, and the same Little Peddlington temper buoyed them up 
with local miasmas and malarias. 

Apply the same experiment to an armful of the " great dailies " 
gathered from the cities — North, South, East, and West; run 
the pencil through telegrams, letters, and items, which are con- 
fessedly sheer gossip in which a healthy public intelligence can 
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have not the remotest concern, and a full third of the letterpress 
disappears. All this is worse than waste ; and busy p.eople must 
grope and worry through it, — a very sargasso sea, — hunting out 
the currents of legitimate and useful news. That the virus 
spreads is plainly demonstrated in the latter-day nuisance of 
"interviewing," with its indelicate and offensive parading of per- 
sonalities, of appearance, presence, and conversation. Even the 
sanctities of domestic life and marriage suffer violence, and pro- 
fane eyes become as familiar with bridal trousseaux as the ladies' 
maids themselves. The same hungry eyes peer into private houses, 
study banquets, balls, teas, — read the tempting menus by this 
great caterer, criticise the " decorations " by that crack florist, 
note the brands of champagne, audit the very sum-total of the 
outlay, — very much as spectators in the parquet and boxes dwell 
upon scenes and tableaux behind the theater foot-lights. 

It is, of course, urged that competition and the insatiable 
hunger of the people for such disclosures force journalism into 
such contemptible straits in these untidy directions ; and that if 
people insist upon gossip, the papers must supply it, or go to the 
wall. This is of the same piece with corner-dram-shop logic, 
and the thrifty conservation of the tippling interests. It is a 
pretty circle, tg> wit: the papers promote and feed gossip- 
hunger, therefore they must provide for it ! 

There is a further gravamen in the encroachment of journal- 
ism upon the Christian Sunday. It goes without saying that, if 
journalism has any religious convictions, they are too often nega- 
tive and colorless; and that ecclesiastical outlaws find easier access 
and warmer welcome within its penetralia than evangelist or 
churchman; and, further, that the most thoroughly reported 
speakers of the day are anti-Christian eccentrics and revolu- 
tionists. But Sunday journalism touches the public yet more 
deeply in the same direction. It is of yesterday, yet it has 
spread like prairie-fires, until it has captured nearly every city in 
the land. It does not proceed upon any alleged short-coming or 
incompetency of the pulpit. It does not pretend to be religious, 
like the sacred Sunday concerts, with their opera-bouffe pro- 
grammes. Nor does it propose to reenforce or supplement the 
preacher and evangelist. It is avowedly and offensively secular. 
It is a direct and deliberate bid for the popular eye and ear in 
competition with the pulpit. It is a marvel of sagacity and 
catering, with its spiced dainties and luxurious menu. No week- 
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day issue spreads such a table. It is simply a masterpiece of 
diversion and entertainment. Its make-up is the triumph of 
seductive art. Memorable verses, brilliant tales and novelettes, 
racy gossip, with salacious flavorings of mischief and scandal 
in high and low life, sea-flittings and watering-place delights, 
oddities and outlandish provincialisms, provide a whet and 
stimulant in every column. There is small profit in urging that 
the pulpit is not raconteur at large, has other business than 
diversion and recreation, that it does not undertake to deal in 
narcotics or exhilarants of the sensuous kind, that it does not 
act upon the same plane, nor in the same sphere with journal- 
ism. Certainly no rivalry or competition can exist between 
them. But the pulpit may suffer violence and sinister out- 
rage; may be coughed down or derided by profane invasion. 
Dull sermons alone are not emptying the churches ; but Sunday 
journalism creeps into houses before breakfast, and spins well 
its web of thrall and glamour before morning service. More than 
half a million of these anti-church emissaries are peddled from 
the metropolis alone every Sunday, and the same kind of work 
is going on in every considerable city in the Union, until their 
malicious influences, reaching out from many centers, everywhere 
touch hands. Theaters and drinking-saloons, with most places 
of traffic and industry, are closed on Sunday. It remains for 
journalism alone to resist the unanimous conclusions of Chris- 
tian people and profane the Lord's day in its greed of gain. 

Our critical and review literature abounds in surprises and 
humiliations. In the outset we are confronted with the influence 
and wide diffusion of the English reprints, — all, from time im- 
memorial, boldly " appropriated " in some high-handed way, 
which elsewhere might be pronounced pillage — plunder. For 
generations the great English reviews and quarterlies, cheaply 
reprinted, have formed the staple and substance of our scholarly 
reading. Many of our most serviceable and widely circulated 
"weeklies" and "monthlies" draw their entire contents from 
foreign sources. The later English periodicals — the " Nineteenth 
Century," the " Contemporary Review," the "Fortnightly" — 
are already added to our list of cheap reprints, and bring us the 
freshest, strongest work of living writers abroad, at a trifling 
cost, for our libraries and reading-rooms. 

With some misgivings, we must admit that even the North 
American itself, Nestor, facile princeps, in our own review 
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literature, represents no school or well-spring of thought or con- 
viction. It has the lithe bearing of an athlete or free-lance in 
letters, without philosophical or religious affiliations; — proves 
to he, in fact, a sort of academic rostrum, giving place in turn 
to all types and patterns of idealists, scientists, publicists, intel- 
lectual busy-bodies in general, in motley, puzzling procession. 
Like the deliberate and preparatory discords of the musician 
waiting in perpetual suspense for due harmonic resolutions which 
never follow, the North American registers the clashing, con- 
tending forces struggling at white heat in our social evolution, 
without once giving cry of "land ahead," where solid foothold is 
waiting at last. " Blackwood," " The Westminster," " The Lon- 
don Quarterly," represent from the outset a logical, coherent 
literary history. Gilford is written as firmly into the literary 
history of his times as Junius or Erasmus ; so is Christopher 
North. But where shall we look for parallel lines at home 1 

Here and there a safe, snugly-reefed " denominational " re- 
view holds its monotonous course along Dutch canals or easy in- 
land waters, drowsily unconscious of the great outlying world- 
life, itself unfeeling and unf elt. But we look wearily and in 
vain for large, roomy places, where academic and university 
culture may ripen their best fruits and find welcome in harmoni- 
ous, well-blended fellowship ; where there may be concentration 
and conservation of moral and intellectual energies beating from 
a common heart and lighted from the same altar-fires. If we are 
children and represent a civilization still in roundabouts, as cer- 
tain Old "World wiseacres fondly hint, the strongest presumptive 
evidence of it lies in the history and actual condition of our 
journalism of scholarship and criticism. 

For it must be admitted that our most noteworthy achieve- 
ments in this direction lie in our great pictorial monthlies, — pic- 
ture-books, in short, — which overspread the Continent and have 
effected a lodgment in Paris and London. These, confessedly, 
owe their Mat rather to the burin of the engraver and the 
invention of artists than to the inspirations and fascinations of 
literature. A new canon of criticism comes with the new de- 
parture, for it is no longer inquired whether a contribution is 
well-freighted with thought and knowledge — whether it touches 
fresh springs of suggestion; but, "whether it will illustrate 
well," — "whether the^Etchers or the Palette Club can make 
anything out of it." 
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Illustration is vital to literature, beyond question. But there 
are two kinds : one is esoteric, glowing within the texture of 
literary work, quickening and kindling all minds with weird 
witchery, as in " Comus," " The Tempest," " Noctes Ambrosianae," 
" The Marble Faun." Such work is structurally illustrated with 
living pictures adapted to the varying fancy or capacity of each 
reader. Then there is another kind, which is purely explana- 
tory, statistical, cicerone-like, too often helping out feeble idioms 
and pulseless periods, making up for intellectual sterility and 
dryness by a costly profusion of vignettes and sketches. These 
monthlies too steadily lean toward this latter direction, trust- 
ing to the attraction of strong pictures outside the letterpress, 
rather than to articles which contain their picturesque qualities, 
as flowers contain their hues and fragrance. Hence it is that, 
while hunting for intellectual refreshment and invigoration, we 
are put off with decorative expedients, a metaphorical powdering 
and rougeing to conceal the absence of characteristic graces; 
that editors are driven to make much of realistic work of any 
kind which opens up business for the engraver. So we have a 
thousand facts, studies, characteristics, reported in most expen- 
sive and elaborate pictures, which, while they edify the simple 
and illiterate, supply at best only a mild recreation for the 
thoughtful and educated. These great monthlies press and push 
for the front, not in the large, chivalrous rivalry of letters, but 
for the latest sensation in chiar-oscuro, the exhibition of a new 
"manner" or "ha idling" of some pet engraver, the exploiting 
of some fresh and unhackneyed designer. Our critical and 
literary journalism lies, as yet, in bondage under provincialisms. 
That somewhat nebulous quantity, the New England mind, 
Knickerbocker traditions, "the Great West," the imperious 
"South," and now the vaunted "Golden Gate," each in turn 
leaves a narrowing, astringent impress upon the literary and 
scholastic outgrowth of our day. Perhaps it will be time 
enough to look for the characteristic journalism of our people 
and institutions when libraries, museums, art galleries, and 
symphony-oratorio halls are well distributed, and doing their 
slow but fundamental work among the masses. Its future is 
necessarily a matter of puzzling, yet very hopeful conjecture. 
Evidently, however, before journalism stands unchallenged as a 
supplemental fourth estate, working out the great problems of a 
regenerated society in harmony with the family, the church, and 
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the state, there must follow a radical paring away of many hurt- 
ful, jarring elements of misdirection, and a wiser recognition of 
its responsibilities to the permanent interests of civilization. 

In the spirit of no blind optimism we may forecast that day 
in which there shall be full deliverance from all partisan poli- 
tical bondage, with great truth and fearlessness of utterance; 
a duty and dignity, star-like in their exaltation above the foul 
handling of ring, corner, or monopolist; an unswerving con- 
science of paramount fidelity to the people in the promotion of 
culture, purity, and true manliness. Its light shall not lure men 
to evil, but shine full and fairly on all highways to better, nobler 
living. 

AH holy, wholesome influences of family, church, and state 
shall turn toward and rejoice in that light as fields and vineyards 
rejoice in the sun, until, in the ripening of times and epochs, 
wafted to every home and heart, its multitudinous leaves shall 
help for the healing of the nations. 

Geokge T. Rider. 
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